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TRIESTE: SOLUTION BY PARTITION? 

While the world’s interest has been fixed on Indo- 
China, another “solution by partition” has been shaping 
up in the case of the Free Territory of Trieste. After 
prolonged secret negotiations both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia are reported as willing to accept partition. Italy 
would receive the city of Trieste and Zone A, now 
occupied by about 8,000 American and British troops. 
Yugoslavia would remain in control of Zone B. Minor 
rectifications of the zonal frontier would be made to 
keep towns and properties intact. 

Since this is substantially the settlement which the 
Allies offered last Oct. 8, and which led to the massing 
of troops on both sides, it is legitimate to ask what has 
happened to make it acceptable now. As for the 
Italians, a minor consideration may be the fact that 
4000 Italians fled to Zone A between Oct. 8, 1953 and 
April 80, 1954, making a total of 16,000 refugees since 
1947—one-quarter of the population of Zone B. Another 
factor is the understanding in Italy that the partition 
of the area amounts to no more than a provisional 
administrative arrangement, and is not a permanent 
political settlement. 

The truth seems to be that neither nation has buried 
the hatchet. It is simply that both are more afraid of 
the hatchetmen in the Kremlin than they are of eacli 
other. The settlement reached will result from geo- 
political reasoning, not from any appreciable lessening 
of ingrained animosity. Italy wants to ratify the Euro- 
pean Defense Community pact. But the Deputies 
would refuse to tie up Italy’s army in EDC as long as 
trouble threatened over Trieste. Tito is increasingly 
anxious to conclude a Balkan alliance with Greece 
and Turkey. But Italy claims a veto because as a mem- 
ber of Nato she might be drawn into trouble by her 
co-members, Greece and Turkey. 

What happens, Italy asks, if, after the Balkan alli- 
ance is set up, Yugoslavia, not in Nato, is attacked? 
Greece and Turkey would be involved and involve 
in turn the other members of Nato under Article 5. As 
long as Yugoslavia holds out on Trieste, Italy refuses 
to accept this risk, and claims the right under Article 
10 of the Atlantic Pact to veto the Balkan alliance. 
While Greece and Yugoslavia reject this thesis, Turkey, 
probably under Allied influence, seems impressed. At 
least it was Turkey which engineered the postpone- 
ment of the final negotiations set for July 17 at Bled, 
Yugoslavia. 

Trieste is, therefore, the key log in the jam holding 
up completion of the right-flank defenses of Nato. 
The necessity of closing the gap in the Balkans, rather 
than any fundamental change in Italo-Yugoslav rela- 
tions, may break up the log-jam. If means of safe- 
guarding the rights of minorities in the two zones are 
worked out, and if freedom of the port of Trieste is 
guaranteed to Tito, an easing of tensions may eventu- 
ate in a permanent “solution.” 

As of now, however, the only basis for the expected 
settlement seems to be a shared fear of the Red Bear 
prowling the Eastern perimeter of the free world. 
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Cease-fire in Indo-China 

The dimensions of the free world’s defeat in Indo- 
China are but vaguely revealed by the terms of the 
cease-fire agreed on at Geneva. Actually, consider- 
ing the collapse of French-Vietnamese resistance, they 
were better than was to be expected. All of Tonkin, 
including the rich Red River delta, passes to the 
Communists; they could have taken it anyway in a 
matter of weeks. Vietnam is partitioned at the 17th 
parallel, which saves to the South the valuable port 
and air base of Tourane and the highway from the 
coast to Laos. Elections looking to the “unification” 
of Vietnam are postponed for two years, whereas the 
Communists had originally demanded that they be 
held within six months. If the report is true that an 
exchange of populations is permitted, many of the 
anti-Communist Vietnamese Catholics in the delta 
area may yet escape Communist tyranny. Laos and 
Cambodia are “neutralized” but they have never been 
considered defensible in any event. When all is said 
in Geneva and done in Indo-China, however, the 
gravity of what has happened will become increas- 
ingly evident. The apparently liberal armistice terms 
will be seen to offer only the illusion of a permanent 
settlement. Nevertheless, the immediate effect of this 
seeming liberality will enhance the persuasiveness of 
Chou En-lai’s pose as an apostle of Asian peace. This 
will make it more difficult than ever to convince the 
Colombo group of neutrals, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Pakistan and Indonesia, to go along with any South- 
east Asian security organization. 


... two years of grace 

Having concluded the military phase of their Indo- 
China venture, the Communists will now surely in- 
tensify their political preparation for the all-Vietnam 
elections two years from now. As a starter, they will 
control about one-half of the total population of 22 
million. It is to be expected that they will leave many 
trained agitators behind when they clear out of South 
Vietnam. Even though the elections are to be super- 
vised by India, Canada and Poland, as the truce terms 
provide, many observers think that Vietnam will go 
Communist in 1956. Such a political triumph for com- 
munism would powerfully affect such countries as 
Malaya, Indonesia, Burma and Thailand unless in the 
meanwhile the United States and its allies have worked 
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out and put into action a comprehensive policy for 
Southeast Asia. The newspapers which reported the 
Indo-China truce terms also carried the story of dis- 
agreement between British and Americans over pre- 
liminary plans for a Southeast Asian defense system. 
Apparently the American members of the study group, 
which has been meeting in Washington, insisted on 
speedy drafting of a military plan, while the British 
wanted to start with a review of the complex economic, 
social and cultural problems of the area. This Ameri- 
can emphasis on military measures is an old failing. 
It is time we realized that the first line of defense in 
that highly sensitive area must be political and above 
all economic. The free world will offset the effects of 
a Communist take-over in Indo-China two years froin 
now only if it has used those years of grace to raise 
the living standards of the Southeast Asians and to 
win their friendship by evincing some understanding 
of their legitimate aspirations. The President promised 
July 21 “rapid organization of a collective defense in 
Southeast Asia in order to prevent further direct or 
indirect Communist aggression.” Assuredly such a de- 
fense is urgently needed. But to prevent indirect 
aggression, why not bolster the democratic regimes 
by giving as economic aid some of the hundreds ot 
millions of dollars earmarked in the foreign-aid bill 
for defense of Indo-China? 


Party-liners at Evanston 

When the U. S. Attorney General approved entry 
visas for eleven Protestant church leaders from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the way was opened to 
them to attend the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches which convenes Aug. 15 at Evanston, Ill. 
Most of these clerics are fellow travelers, otherwise 
the high-level ruling would not have been necessary 
under the terms of the McCarran immigration law. As 
the State Department candidly admitted in asking for 
Mr. Brownell’s action, in each of these two countries 
there are churchmen who have found it possible to 
reconcile their faith with public support of commu- 
nism. Among those approved for admission are three 
particularly prominent collaborators with Red regimes, 
Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka of the Evangelical Church 
of the Czech Brethren and Bishops Albert Bereczky 
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and John Peter of the Reformed Church of Hungary 
At the last World Council meeting in Amsterdam ji 
1948, Dr. Hromadka left no doubt that he regarde; 
communism as the wave of the future. The two Hun. 
garian prelates have for a long time now gone alon 
with the Communist policies in their country. Some 
who know these prelates are convinced of their sip. 

cerity, yet deplore their attitude of complaceng | 
toward communism. We believe that it may be advan. 
tageous for the American public to have the change 

to judge for itself what spirit really moves these oq. | 
laborating clergymen. At Evanston the public wi] | 
quickly know, to cite the State Department, “whethe; 

they come here as churchmen or as propagandists of 

an aggressive and materialistic philosophy fundamert. 

ally hostile to religious faith.” We very much fear 

though, on the basis of their past performance, th | 
they will mask a political cause in theological Jan. 

guage, the same crime with which they reproach 

churchmen in the free world. 


Communism’s phantom foe: the peasant 

It is over a year now since Premier Imré Nagy 
of captive Hungary made his July 4, 1953 conciliation 
speech promising a “New Course” to the peasants 
The world learned in that instant how bitter and stub. 
born was the farmers’ resistance to the Red regime’ | 
collectivization schemes. Indeed, the key to many 
political and even religious events behind the Iron 
Curtain lies in this struggle between the independent 
farmer and Communist governments. Specialists in 
East European affairs are now convinced that the 
intervening twelve months have brought no easing 
of the tensions. Far from being led to a cooperative 
attitude, the peasant or kulak has not increased his 
production—at least not his deliveries. To judge from 
the speeches delivered at the May congress of the 
Hungarian Communist party in Budapest, the new 
policy, or NEP, has proved a complete failure. What 
next? Faced with a similar rebellion in the Ukraine, 
in the "thirties, Stalin resorted to starvation. A report 
published in the current (May-June) Christian Demo 
cratic Review warns that the next few months may 
bring events of decisive importance for the future of 
the Hungarian peasantry. And not only, we might add, 
for the peasants, or for Hungary alone. Upon the cour 
age of the humble peasants everywhere in “Green 
Europe,” now enslaved by communism, may well de- 
pend the survival of the forces of freedom, The Hur- 
garian kulak, as attached to his soil as to his religion, 
may have to wage a bitter-end fight very soon pro ari 
et focis. 


Pressure on the debt ceiling 

When on July 21 the Treasury borrowed $3.5 billion, 
through the sale of tax anticipation certificates, th 
U. S. debt hit $274 billion. Since that is only a billion 
dollars short of the statutory limit, President Fise 
hower’s recommendation to Congress to raise the deb! 
ceiling to $290 billion assumed new urgency. The 
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House has already passed a bill to that effect, but the 
Senate, which last year rebuffed the President and told 
him, in effect, to live within his means, is again prov- 
ing stubborn. Developments last year proved the 
Senate right in its contention that an increase in the 
debt limit was not absolutely necessary. By pinching 
ennies here and there and by some extraordinary 
{nancial manipulations, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, did manage somehow to pay all 
Uncle Sam’s bills and still stay under the ceiling. But 
this year no economizing or fiscal legerdemain can 
possibly keep the Government debt below $275 bil- 
lion. To pay its bills the Treasury must borrow at least 
$6 billion before the first of the year. So this time the 
Senate will have to relent. It will not surrender grace- 
fully, however. Some of the Senators are still angry at 
Mr. Humphrey for overselling the need for revision 
last year. Others are displeased with what they call 
the Administration’s policy of borrowing to pay for 
tax reductions. In White House circles, therefore, the 
coming Senate debate on the debt revision bill is not 
likely to make pleasant summery reading. 


Time for debate 

“The great case of conscience” was solved for the 
American people by the Supreme Court's historic deci- 
sion on May 17, outlawing racial segregation in pub- 
lic schools of the United States. So said Dr. Charles 
§. Johnson, president of Fisk University, as on July 10 
he summed up the proceedings of Fisk’s eleventh 
annual Institute of Race Relations. Like the solution 
of many other cases of conscience, he added, it deter- 
mined what was wrong but did not undertake to give 
blueprints for what was right. It was a “significant first 
step” toward breaking down an inflexible pattern of 
human relations by which politicians had held together 
the so-called “solid South.” The great work of estab- 
lishing a pattern based upon reason and justice will 
be the task of subsequent wide and prolonged discus- 
sion. Said Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for the 
plaintiffs in the Supreme Court cases: 


Right now the politicians are beclouding the 
issue by raising the same old fears and trying to 
keep alive the taboos of yesterday. The people, 
however, are debating the matter quietly in their 
homes and churches. And very soon it will be a 
matter of open discussion in church pulpits, 
forums, television round tables and other mass 
media for exchanging views. 


As a result of such discussion, Mr. Marshall was con- 
fdent, the latent good will of the Southern people 
would come to light, and the “fallacy would be shown 
of those who would stereotype the white Southerner.” 
For neither prejudice nor good will is the exclusive 
property of any one section of the country. 


John L. Lewis, banker 

Ask any person with a layman’s knowledge of labor 
who John L. Lewis is and the answer will be im- 
mediately forthcoming. “lewis? Why John L. is the 


embattled leader of the United Mine Workers, the 
renowned founder of the CIO, the enfant terrible of 
the American labor movement.” Not many people 
are yet aware the Mr. Lewis is also a banker; in fact, 
one of the biggest bankers in Washington, D.C. Al- 
ready the union he heads owns two of the city’s leading 
financial institutions—the Bank of Washington and the 
Hamilton National Bank—and the mine leader is re- 
ported to be seeking a third. Should he succeed in 
acquiring it, Mr. Lewis will become the most powerful 
banker in the nation’s capital. Though not unprece- 
dented in U. S. labor history—the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers has long owned and successfully operated 
banks in New York and Chicago—nevertheless, the 
entry of the United Mine Workers into the banking 
business may come as a surprise, to our European 
readers especially. By and large, our unions seem to 
be much less class conscious than European unions, 
and our labor leaders much more business-minded 
than theirs. That is only to be expected, perhaps, in a 
country where socialism has always seemed “foreign,” 
and where unions generally approve and defend a 
system of private, capitalistic enterprise. If European 
unions had hundreds of millions of dollars in employer- 
financed welfare funds to invest, as have the United 
Mine Workers and a number of other unions, they 
might be equally interested in owning such a typically 
bourgeois institution as a bank. By owning a bank, 
a union can lend money to itself without paying inter- 
est to an outsider. 


Dutch Catholics on Billy Graham 

When evangelist Billy Graham stepped off the 
Queen Mary on July 6 after a five-month tour of Great 
Britain and Western Europe, he announced that he 
had preached the “old-time religion” to 2 million 
people at 300 meetings and that the spiritual re- 
awakening on the other side of the Atlantic would 
help prevent World War III. He said: 


I can’t put into words the hunger of those people 
for God. To me this is the golden hour of the 
church. The closer one comes to the Iron Curtain, 
the greater is their spiritual hunger. They were 
like sponges, drinking up everything about God. 
From De Tijd, Dutch Catholic daily in Amsterdam, 
came this appraisal of the North Carolina preacher: 
God‘s Spirit goes where He wants .. . It cannot be 
denied that through his actions many searching 


or unconcerned people have found their way back 
to God. 


De Tijd asks Catholics to pray that “by this rounda- 
bout way” these people may finally find God‘s Church. 
It reminds its readers that Catholics cannot share 
Graham’s Protestant reliance on faith alone. It is the 
Church which leads us to God, and she is inseparable 
from faith in God. Nevertheless, Graham’s “ardent, 
catching faith,” coupled with his fairness and sincerity, 
command the respect of De Tijd. It is interesting to 
see that the American evangelist made this impression 
on the editors of a Dutch Catholic periodical. 
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The Washington mood was fretful as August came on. 
Congress was weary of threshing the same straw month 
after month in trying to produce a legislative program. 
The President was disturbed that some of his pro- 
posals were going down the drain; he used the sharp- 
est language he ever had employed toward Congress 
in criticizing House defeat of his health-insurance plan. 

There was continuing worry because, despite num- 
erous assertions that the recession definitely has been 
stopped, unemployment still was too high at 3.34 
million. The public-power bloc was upset at Adminis- 
tration efforts to involve the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Tennessee Valley Authority in a private- 
power venture, and prolonged Senate debate on the 
bill amending the AEC act threatened adjournment. 
A flock of lobbies, large and small, were pressuring 
hard for last-minute action on pet projects. 

Rebuffed on his public-housing program, the Presi- 
dent was engaged in a sharp struggle with the Senate 
to get a farm bill at least as satisfactory as the com- 
promise he won in the House. To help its cause, the 
Administration let it be known that even if the original 
proposal for flexible price supports ranging from 75 
to 90 per cent of parity had been adopted, it never 
had the intention of making an immediate shift to 
the 75-per-cent level. In no case would price supports 
have been set lower than 80 per cent of parity. 

The fate of a tax proposal on which the President 
sets great store—the remission of part of the alleged 
double tax on dividend income—also remained in 
doubt. A Senate-House conference committee ap- 
proved on July 21 a compromise between a House 
bill which gave the President much of what he wanted 
and a Senate bill which gave him almost nothing at 
all. The compromise permits stockholders to take a 
$50 exemption from dividend income and to deduct 
from their tax bill 4 per cent of remaining dividend 
income. The Senate may turn this down. 

The Eisenhower program, despite some setbacks, 
seemed likely to survive sufficiently to give the Repub- 
licans something to talk about this autumn. But there 
were enough omissions to make it fall well short of 
the dynamic new charter the GOP talked of so bravely 
in the 1952 campaign. It will serve President Eisen- 
hower and other national Republican leaders for 
speeches, but probably most congressional races will 
be decided predominantly on local issues. - 

The politicians, of course, were eager to get out of 
the Washington heat and grab a few weeks at the 
beach before beginning the long fight for re-election. 

Still ahead, as this is written, are a half-dozen issues 
which could run adjournment back from July 31 to 
mid-August. The windup indeed was fretful. It always 
is, Caries Lucey 
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The Catholic Hour (TV) will present on Aug. 1 the 
American premiere of a solo performance of Everyman, 
famous 15th-century mystery play, by Helene Oost. 
hoek, leading Netherlands actress, Mrs. Oosthoek, who 
will play all the roles, will use specially designed 
masks to portray the various characters. The program, } 
produced by the National Council of Catholic Men, 
will originate from NBC’s New York Studios (1:90. 
2:30 P.M. EDT) and will be carried by 85 stations, | 
Bw Summer Occasions: New Haven, Conn., Aug. 7-1], 
99th annual session of Catholic Central Verein of 
America. At the same time, the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, auxiliary of the Verein, will hold it; | 
38th annual conclave (address for both: 3835 West. 
minster P]., St. Louis 8, Mo.) ... New York City, Aug, 
10-13, annual convention of the National Circle, 
Daughters of Isabella (375 Whitney Ave., New Haven 
11, Conn.) . . . Chicago, IIl., Aug. 15, in connection 
with the 77th annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association, the 20th annual Red Mass of the Catholic 








Lawyers Guild of Chicago, at 10 A.M., in Holy Name - 


Cathedral (Andrew B. McGivney, 100 North La Salle 
St., Room 604, Chicago 2). 

B® An international Catholic migration congress will 
be held in Holland, Sept. 13-17, under the auspices 
of the International Catholic Migration Commission 
(ICMC). The congress will study problems connected 
with Catholic emigration, immigration and overpopv- 
lation. Coordinating the studies will be the Catholic 
Sociological Research Institute of The Hague. Secre- 
tary of committee on arrangements is Dr. W. L. P.M. 
de Kort, 91 Badhuisweg, The Hague. ICMC was or- 
ganized in 1951 at Geneva and held its first interna- 
tional congress at Barcelona in 1952. It opened its 
first regional office at Buenos Aires that summer. 

p> Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, has applied 
to the Provincial Legislature for a university charter, 
according to an NC dispatch of July 16. Joining with 
the college, which is conducted by the Basilian 
Fathers, is Essex College, a non-denominational insti- 
tution which recently affiliated with Assumption. Each 
of the two colleges will maintain its own legally dis- 
tinct entity in the projected university. 

pw In the Diocese of Richmond, Va., where Bishop 
Peter L. Ireton announced May 14 that Catholic high 
schools would be open to Negro and white pupils 
next fall on an equal basis, the integration program 
is now being extended to elementary schools in Roan- 
oke and in Arlington, Falls Church and Fairfax County 
in the suburban area of Washington, D. C. Pastors in 
the latter places, though their schools are already 
crowded, agreed to find room for some Negro pupils. 


There is no Catholic school for Negroes in the area. 
C. K. 
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| A fresh farm proposal 


One lesson the great ten-year depression of the 1930's 
taught the American people was that the economy 
cannot long remain prosperous if agriculture is de- 
pressed. It taught us, more specifically, that in a system 
where industrial prices are “administered’—so that 
they do not reflect the supply-demand factor, or re- 
fect it only partially—but farm prices are left to find 
their market level, there soon comes a day when 
farmers are unable to buy the products of industry. 
That leads to unemployment in the city, which, in turn, 
softens demand for food and fibers and conduces to 
still lower prices on the farm. 

To cope with this dangerous lack of balance between 
farm prices and industrial prices, the nation adopted 
in the 1930’s the so-called “parity formula.” Under this 
formula the prices farmers receive for their products 
bear a fair relation to the cost of the things they must 
buy. By means of loans to farmers at a high percentage 
of parity, or of outright purchases, the Government 
takes excess supplies off the market and guarantees 
farmers a fair return on their crops. When surpluses 
reach a certain figure, farmers are obliged to cooperate, 
by accepting production and marketing controls, in 
this Government-directed effort to maintain prices. 

Such in simple terms is the nation’s farm policy. 
Fundamentally, it is a sound policy and there is not 
much serious talk of abandoning it. By attempting 
to adjust production to consumption and by “adminis- 
tering” prices, the Government is doing no more for 
farmers than industry, now highly organized in most 
lines, is able to do for itself. 

The trouble is, however, that despite the occasional 
imposition of production and marketing controls, sur- 
pluses tend to accumulate and to become unmanage- 
able. At the present time the Government has a $6- 
billion investment in surplus commodities, with very 
little prospect of selling them at home or abroad. Thus 
it seems to many people, especially in the cities, that 
the Government is in the position of paying farmers 
to produce commodities which nobody wants. 

One suggested way of coping with the surplus 
problem is to permit price supports to fluctuate with 
supply and demand. When farm products are in short 
supply, the Government would support prices at a 
high percentage of parity to encourage production. 
When supplies are abundant, it would lower supports 
to discourage production. This principle of flexible 
supports was written into the 1948-49 agricultural law. 
Suspended because of the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea, it is once again being invoked. 

Meanwhile, some thoughtful people are disturbed 
by an unforeseen consequence of the parity-price pro- 
gram, As it has operated, the big, wealthy farmers tend 
to become bigger and richer, and the little, family- 
sized farmers scarcely manage to hold their own. (No 
doubt, other factors are contributing toward the same 
trend.) If the overriding goal of agricultural policy is 
efficiency, then there is no reason to be critical of this 
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development. But if other considerations—social, cul- 
tural, moral and religious—are equally important, or 
more important, then the time has come to re-examine 
the whole system of parity prices. 

Last May, at a private luncheon in Washington, a 
retired Chicago businessman, E. G. Shinner, offered 
a suggestion to a group of Senators which deserves 
further consideration. Mr. Shinner argues that, while 
the Government ought rightly to be solicitous about 
families which farm as a way of life, there is no 
reason why it should subsidize, at the expense of 
consumers, those who farm exclusively for a profit. He 
proposes, therefore, that hereafter the Government 
place a ceiling on the farm income it would support 
under the parity-price system. Since total farm income 
in the record year of 1951 averaged $7,000 per farmer, 
Mr. Shinner would make that figure the ceiling. Any 
sales which farmers made over this ceiling, they would 
make “at their own risk in the markets.” | 

Experts may suspect the presence of some “bugs” 
in this proposal—though similar proposals have been 
made before, notably by Charles Brannan, former 
Secretary of Agriculture—but it certainly merits fur- 
ther study and investigation. Since Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson has lately been telling city folk that most 
of the benefits of price supports go to a limited number 
of rich farm operators, he ought logically to be 
interested. 


Congress plays house 


The 88rd Congress has mighty little to be proud of 
in its handling of President Eisenhower’s public hous- 
ing program. The President’s modest proposal asked 
construction of 35,000 units a year for a four-year 
period. That figure, in our judgment, falls well below 
the critical need for better housing in the low-income 
groups. Certainly it falls far below the estimated mini- 
mum of 135,000 a year over a six-year period, set by 
Senator Taft in 1949. 

Yet even the modest 35,000-unit request failed to get 
by the House. A subsequent Senate-House conference 
restored the original figure of 35,000, but there was a 
catch in it. New units could be built only to house 
persons displaced by slum clearance projects or other 
government actions. That means, according to some 
authorities, that not even 10,000 units a year can be 
built. A far cry from the Taft minimum of 135,000. 

No one could lightly call the late Senator a radical 
or a Socialist, yet Mr. Taft told the National Housing 
Conference on May 5, 1952: 
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It is no reflection on private industry to say that 

it never has, and probably never will, meet the 

serious low-income problem in the housing field. 

The general theory that the Government has a 

duty to assist the lowest income groups has been 

accepted in every State in the Union and it does 
not involve any departure in principle from that 
which we have pursued during the 150 years of 
life of the Republic. 
Pope Pius XII on July 10, in a letter on the occasion of 
Spain’s 14th Social Week, stressed adequate housing 
for all as a moral and social imperative. He recom- 
mended that governments give subsidies to poor fami- 
lies to help them buy their own homes. He also com- 
mended public housing schemes for the excellent re- 
sults they have had in various countries. 

Anyone aware of the corroding effects of bad hous- 
ing ou family life must regret the half-hearted attitude 
of many Congressmen towards essential public hous- 
ing. The 88rd Congress has let President Eisenhower 
down. It has let the country down, too. 


Religion in education: 
(III) proposed solutions 


Against the backdrop of the legal and social taboos 
against religion in public education, and the sharp 
conflict of group attitudes toward such a change (AM. 
7/17; 7/24), let us now briefly canvass the proposed 
solutions to the dilemma. 

The assumption of those who want to put greater 
emphasis on religion in the public-school curriculum 
is that the present “emphasis” (if any) is inadequate. 
Present practices include readings from the Old Testa- 
ment (without comment), the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the singing of religious hymns. These are 
more by way of “profession” than “teaching.” 

Released-time religious instruction, on the other 
hand, is genuine religious education, but it is not 
larded into the public-school curriculum. It should 
not be written off, however, for that reason. By 1948, 
when the McCollum decision dealt RT a body blow, 
this expedient of giving religious instruction to public- 
school pupils outside the curriculum through the 
agency of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish teachers 
had enrolled nearly two million children. Even though 
the teachers were paid for by the religious groups, the 
Supreme Court in 1948 declared such instruction on 
school premises to be a violation of our constitutional 
separation of Church and State. Since somewhat over 
half of the children were engaged in this type of 
religion education, the decision put quite a crimp 
in RT. 

Moreover, the McCollum decision gave certain re- 
ligious groups, which are extremely sensitive to the 
alleged “divisive” effects of all religion education hav- 
ing any connection with the public schools, an occasion 
to withdraw their cooperation from off-school-premises 
RT as well. Secondly, RT does not meet the demands 
of educators and others who insist that religious educa- 
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tion must pervade the entire curriculum. Finally, since | 
it is spotty in application and involves various incop.! 
veniences, RT does not reach most public-schog 
pupils. 

This brings us to presently advocated alternatives 
which can only be identified and very summarily eygl. 
uated here. 

The 1947 report of the Committee on Religion ani 
Education of the American Council on Education, ep. 
titled The Relation of Religion to the Public School 
is probably the most deeply explorative of all studies | 
of this problem. The report is more valuable for it: | 
probing of this troublesome area than for the solution 
it suggested: the objective study of, or teaching 
“about,” religion in the public schools. 

Partly because the report is purposely tentative and 
flexible, it does not say exactly what this proposal | 
would mean in the concrete. It discards “formal study | 
of religion,” but speaks of “exposure. . . to the ideas, | 
beliefs and practices” of various faiths, for the sake | 
of “acquaintance” with “our cultural heritage.” 

Though this proposal merits further study and pos. 
sibly experimentation, a Catholic senses that it rests 
too much on the Protestant dogma of “private inter. 
pretation” as the rule of faith. Its exponents—for ex. 
ample, Virgil Henry in The Place of Religion in Public 
Schools (1950)—give it a heavily Protestant tone, 


The same is true of proposals to teach the “common | 


core” or the “least common denominator” of religious 
belief. To see where this might lead, one has only to 
consult Dr. W. C. Bower’s extremely modernistic 
Church and State in Education (1944). Once you get 
into the business of teaching religion, of letting chil- 
dren ask questions and discuss beliefs, you are inviting 
trouble. Finally, the constitutionality of this pre-Mc- 
Collum proposal is at least very doubtful. 

The most promising proposal, in our opinion, is 
the ambitious program announced last December by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. Under a grant from the Danforth Fund, it is 
setting up pilot projects in several schools of educa- 
tion, public as well as private, aiming to give prospec: 
tive public-school teachers an informative grounding 
in religio-social knowledge. This gets at the root 
of the problem in so far as it is amenable to remedy. 

Our teachers, themselves the product of religionles 
public schooling, lack the intellectual grasp of the 
significance of religion which they need if they are to 
teach other subjects with appropriate advertence to 
religious implications. Religiously aware teachers could 
go a long way toward correcting the secularistic bias 
of public education. 

The problem, of course, is radically insoluble be 
cause public schools are state agencies under a col 
stitutional system interpreted to mean that public 
education must be secular education, and heartily, a- 
most fanatically, endorsed in that sense by millions of 
Americans. This is no reason, however, for giving up 
the fight, as we shall point out in the fourth and final 
editorial in this series. 
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Friendly look 
at today’s Spain 


ae 
Neil G. McCluskey 





Americans by the thousands are pulling a Chris- 
topher Columbus in reverse: they are discovering 
Spain. It isn’t just the 85-cent steak dinners, the dollar- 
an-hour taxis and other incredible bargains that attract 
them. It isn’t merely the lovely, warm, California- 
type climate. It isn’t only the lavish profusion of cul- 
tural and historical treasures that gird Spain like a 
jeweled rosary. 

It is in part all of these things. But above all it is 
the Spanish people. They smile so genuinely, take 
life so leisurely. Service and gallantry come to them 
naturally. Their courteous eye as yet lacks the mer- 
cenary glint so common elsewhere on the Continent. 
The cathedral towns of Toledo and Burgos, the shrines 
of Santiago de Compostela and Montserrat, the con- 
verted mosque of Cordoba and the Alcazar of Seville, 
the Alhambra of Granada and the Prado Museum of 
Madrid, and the beaches of Barcelona and San Sebas- 
tian make Spain second to none as a tourist attraction. 
But it is still the Spaniards themselves who most 
impress the visitor. 

In the not too remote past, American diplomacy fell 
sadly on its face in treating with this proud land of 
the conquistadores. The caricature of Spain so long 
held up to scorn by a hostile foreign press is one of a 
huge, unhappy concentration camp wherein sprawl a 
spiritless people sunk in poverty and corruption and 
kept in line only by the mailed fist of Franco's Falange. 

But there is another picture. Despite the real pov- 
erty, despite the ubiquitous Falange, despite the un- 
friendly foreign press, Spain is a far happier Jand than 
most others in twentieth-century Europe. Spain has her 
problems and Spain has her history. Some effort is 
necessary to understand both. 


GOVERNMENT 


The American visitor to Spain marvels at the number 
and variety of uniforms he finds cluttering up the 
landscape. In giving a cab driver an address he is a 
bit nonplused to hear the address repeated aloud out 
the window for the benefit of the two civil guards 
posted at the exit of the railway station, who mechan- 
ically record it. Soon, though, the visitor realizes that 
this uniformed tribe are part of the local color and 
are not taken too seriously, least of all by the natives. 
Maybe this is all part of Franco’s solution to the unem- 
ployment problem. The baggy, frayed uniforms of the 
rifle-toting worthies and their none-too-serious manner 
lend credence to this explanation. 

The immense majority of the Spanish people are 
today solidly behind General Franco, Even the very 


Spain has long been treated as a stepchild in the 
family of Western nations, and there have been other 
barriers than the Pyrenees between that country and 
the rest of Europe. Fr. McCluskey, a Jesuit of the 
Oregon Province who has been doing advanced work 
in education at the University of Geneva, gives us a 
quick glimpse of the country and its people, with 
their greatnesses and weaknesses, 


liberals will avow that he is a necessity for the country 
today. For more than two centuries Spain has been 
the arena for revolutions, civil strife, coups détat, 
assassinations and what have you. Citizens of middle 
age can recall as schoolboys being frequently kept at 
home because of riots and barricades and shooting in 
the streets. 

The Spanish civil war from 1986 to 1939 was a dras- 
tic purge that left the country weak and gasping. The 
stabilizing force of a “strong man” Government was 
welcomed by most Spaniards as necessary—at least as 
a transitional measure. Technically Spain is a monar- 
chy with a 16-member Council of the Realm charged 
with enthroning a king of Franco’s choosing who is to 
succeed the 62-year old general at his passing. A popu- 
lar referendum in 1947 gave overwhelming indica- 
tion that the Spaniards wish this. 

The main reproach made against the Franco dicta- 
torship today is that it has not prepared the people at 
a sufficiently rapid rate to take a greater share in the 
democratic process. Many of the more stifling emer- 
gency measures have been lifted and thousands of 
political prisoners have been released. Still one can 
properly ask why the external trappings of a police 
state are kept up 15 vears after the end of the Civil 
War. 

Spanish elections consist in the manipulation of 
puppets. The legislative assemblies are actually little 
more than debating societies. Almost everything comes 
down to the people from a paternal Government in 
Madrid. If a new school or a new road is needed in a 
remote section of the country, an interested committee 
calls upon El Caudillo himself who will personally 
either grant or reject the petition. 

Spanish labor unions have, in practice, no right to 
strike. This means that the workers enjoy no real bar- 
gaining power. Yet many Spaniards insist it was from 
the labor unions that the Red army which ignited the 
country in 1936 was recruited. If the unions were 
fully free, they say, Spain would have armed revolts 
within six months. Such Spaniards apologize for the 
political or emotional instability of the Spanish worker. 
But they pointedly inquire if you would prefer to see 
Spain like France and Italy, where Governments are 
badgered by huge Communist-controlled labor unions. 


Soctat LEGISLATION 


On the other hand, the Franco Government has 
enacted, on paper, a very elaborate social program 
covering accident and health insurance, minimum 
wages, safety standards in factories, retirement and 
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pensions. However, much of this has remained on 
paper. A top-heavy bureaucracy has mushroomed up 
with sumptuous offices, fat-salaried teams of inspectors 
and mountains of official forms for “administering” the 
program. In this way so much has been drained off 
from the funds levied for these programs—deducted 
trom salaries and from employer charges—that the 
workers actually receive very little in the form of 
benefits. 

Government social assistance to the workers is itself 
one of the chief reasons for the sick condition of Span- 
ish industry. Management feels gouged by the heavy 
taxes taken by the Government and is consequently 
reluctant to reinvest and expand. Individual initiative 
has been further stifled by extensive Government 
intervention. 

But worst of all, from the standpoint of private 
capital, the Government has moved into dozens of 
industries with all of its cumbersome bureaucratic 
machinery, thus squeezing out private enterprise and 
frequently enough replacing black ink with red. 
Though Franco’s personal integrity is be- 
yond question, rumors of graft and corrup- 
tion are frequently heard. As in France, the 
ordinary businessman has to resort to a — 
double set of books to remain in business. 
The foreign capital and “know how” so 
badly needed today are not sufficiently -~ 
encouraged. 

Then there is the very real poverty. One 
doesn’t have to consult statistical abstracts to see that 
Spain is a poor country, Mineral wealth is lacking. 
Much more land would be arable if Spain had enough 
water, but getting more water would mean investing 
huge sums of money in irrigation projects. Agricultural 
methods, especially in the south, are unbelievably 
primitive. In the towns and cities an unskilled laborer 
will earn from 45 to 75 cents a day, which is not 
enough to support a family, even in Spain. 

Yet people do not die in the streets. State relief 
agencies, and above all the magnificent charity of 
Church organizations, substantially ease this situation. 
There are, of course, still beggars aplenty, but mostly 
of the professional variety. All in all, the poor of Spain 
are neither more numerous nor more badly off than 
their Yugoslavian or Italian brethren. 

Oddly enough, the “concentration camps” alleged to 
dot Spain are in fact some few rehabilitation camps for 
the chronically unemployable. There are still prisons 
and numbers of political prisoners. But these are con- 
sidered by practically the whole population as pro- 
fessional troublemakers. There is no Iron Curtain 
over the Pyrenees or along the Portugal border, nor 
is there a notable exodus through the northern passes 
to the freer political air of France. 

The Spanish press is tightly muzzled, so that one 
never reads in it negative criticism of the regime. Yet 
side by side with the Government-censored news- 
papers, the kiosks sell stacks of the major French and 
British newspapers and magazines. The book stores 
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display the latest American pocket-sized books, lurid | 
covers and all. There is much criticism of the Franc | 
regime, but it isn’t exactly shouted from soap boxes in| 
Madrid’s E] Retiro park. 

The Spaniards are unanimous in thinking that they | 
have been getting a shabby deal from the rest of the 
world. They fail to understand the logic that drew’ 
down upon Spain the censure of the United Nation; 
as a threat to world peace, when they see upon the lis 
of signatures those of Red Russia and satellite Poland 
They feel hurt that the United States bought such ap 
unjust piece of goods from the British and Russians, 
If the cold-shoulder treatment has had no other result, 
it has welded Spaniards together. It has also hardened 





in them those very traits which the non-Spanish world | 
most dislikes: the Inquisition mentality, the narrow | 


provincialism, the superiority complex streaked inter. 
mittently with xenophobia. 


PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN 


The Protestants of America may have a legitimate 


a concern regarding the intransigent official 


attitude toward full civil rights for non- 
Catholics in Spain. However, they and the 
U. S. Department of State would do well to 
appraise reality at this point. First of all, 
the Spaniards are not going to be bullied 
into being nicer to Protestants. Given 
enough time and enough tourists and 
enough patience, the present Spanish atti- 
tude will inevitably mellow. For the Spaniards up to 
now don’t know “nice” Protestants. Spaniards continue 
to think of Protestants in sixteenth-century terms: here- 
tics, traitors, renegades. The idea of a sincerely devout 
Protestant lies beyond the conceptual range and ex- 
perience of present-day Spaniards, including most of 
their clergy. 

How badly off are the Protestants in Spain? Officially 
and theoretically they have full freedom of conscience. 
Translated into the fabric of everyday life this free- 
dom is about as full for the Protestants of Spain as 
it is for the Christians of Israel-where, too, there 
exists officially full freedom of religion. 

Open profession of Protestantism makes it practically 
impossible for a Spaniard to hold a commission in the 
Army or a Government position or to become a 
teacher. He may attend Protestant services in his own 
church and may have his children excused from the 
compulsory religion classes in state schools. But he 
cannot advertise his church services nor actively pro- 
selytize. On the other hand, the caliber of most of 
the itinerant Protestant “missionaries” sent to bring the 
light of Protestant Christianity to Catholic Spain 
scarcely redounds to the credit of world Protestantism. 

Officially, and to a great degree in fact, too, Spain 
is a Catholic country. Here once more the reality and 
the definition—however one defines a “Catholic” coun- 
try—are not exactly identical. Statistics about religion 
in Spain are unusually unreliable. In Barcelona, Spain's 
largest metropolitan area, Church authorities estimate 
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that less than 10 per cent of the population attend 
Sunday Mass. (Paris can claim 16 per cent.) Hardly 
a city of Europe surpasses Barcelona’s statistics on 
rostitution and unwed mothers. Madrid is not far 
behind. This is mentioned not as a jibe at a socially 
sick country, but merely to document a sad point. 

On the other hand, the picture is bright outside the 
larger cities. The practice of religion is generally wide- 
spread and vigorous, despite the fact that Spain’s 
menfolk are notoriously on the shy side when it comes 
to assisting at Sunday Mass. Yet for all this, Spain’s 
heart is soundly Catholic. As one Spanish priest, long 
active in the social apostolate, put it: “The Spanish do 
die well.” Rare is the man or woman who does not 
beg for the priest when death approaches. This in- 
cludes many leaders of the Red army who, during the 
civil war, were responsible for the massacre of hun- 
dreds of priests and religious and the wholesale burn- 
ing and looting of churches and convents. 

How explain such a resounding disparity between 
belief and practice? A complete answer cannot be even 
attempted here. Some of the factors are the hard 


struggle of peasant and worker to make a living, a 
hoary anticlerical tradition, an antiquated apostolic 
approach to the young, the rather poor formation and 
unselective recruitment of portions of the clergy. But 
there is another factor: that of Spanish isolation. 

If Spain can be brought back to her rightful place 
in the family of nations, we will all benefit. Spanish 
courage, loyalty and love of truth, along with a deep 
sense of spiritual values, are important contributions 
which Spain has to make to the modern world. Perhaps 
in making such contributions she could in turn imbibe 
greater respect for the individual person—even those 
with erroneous consciences. 

Maybe, too, Spaniards could learn how Catholics in 
other nations which are not “Catholic” in name live 
the Catholic faith in a vital way without political pres- 
sure. They might gradually come to see the very 
great advantages of democratic religious freedom—if 
the democracies, above all the United States, show 
Spain the sympathy and understanding she needs to 
be wooed out of her partly self-imposed, partly 
foreign-generated isolation. 








Mr. Dubinsky on 
union welfare funds 





Benjamin L. Masse 





To A VETERAN AFL LEADER like David Dubin- 
sky, head of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, government intervention in the internal affairs 
of a union is ordinarily an evil to be stoutly resisted. 
From government supervision of strike polls, or of 
union elections, or of union treasuries, nothing good. 
he is convinced, can be expected, and much mischief 
may flow. It is too easy for politicians, once they have 
their foot in labor’s door, to take over the household, 
or to use their supervisory powers to discipline unions 
for such mistakes as opposing said politicians in the 
last election. It’s even possible for them to discipline 
unions out of existence. 

In thinking in these terms, the longtime head of the 
ILGWU faithfully mirrors a venerable tradition going 
back to Samuel Gompers, founder of the AFL. Suspici- 
ous of government and doubtful of its competence 
to deal with labor and industrial relations, Gompers 
over and over again exhorted labor to rely on nothing 
but its own united strength. So deeply did he impress 
this philosophy on the labor movement that as late 
as 1931 the AFL was still opposing such a beneficent 
state measure as compulsory unemployment insurance. 
Only the great depression, which decimated the AFL, 
finally led the federation to accept the social legisla- 
tion of the New Deal. 





Fr, Masse, S.]., is AMERICA’s industrial-relations editor. 


Seen in this perspective, Mr. Dubinsky’s article, 
“Safeguarding Union Welfare Funds,” in the July issue 
of the American Federationist, assumes considerable 
significance. The ILGWU leader argues that labor 
ought to take “a positive approach, a constructive 
approach, toward legislation—conceived with a proper 
respect for labor’s rights—to end the abuse of union 
welfare funds.” So far as this writer recalls, that is 
the first time a leader of Mr. Dubinsky’s stature has 
ever publicly advocated and approved government 
intervention in the internal affairs of labor. 

What moved Mr. Dubinsky to make this startling 
break with a strong and venerable tradition of the 
labor movement? 

Writing for his fellow labor leaders, as well as for 
the rank and file, Mr. Dubinsky expresses grave 
fears over the future of union welfare funds. Never a 
man to sweep an embarrassing fact under the rug, the 
ILGWU chieftain frankly concedes that grave abuses 
have fouled the administration of certain union welfare 
funds. He knows that these abuses are relatively few. 
He is well aware that they could not have occurred 
had employers discharged their solemn legal duty to 
administer jointly with the unions the welfare funds 
they finance. He appreciates, also, that the AFL has 
shown its disapproval of these abuses and has recom- 
mended that all international affiliates take steps “to 
insure proper administration of health and welfare 
funds.” 

All this Mr. Dubinsky knows. But he also knows 
that some sort of governmental supervision of em- 
ployer-financed welfare funds is inevitable. It is in- 
evitable because labor itself cannot root out all exist- 
ing abuses or guarantee that new ones will not be 
spawned. A realist, he wants unions to come forward 
and offer to assist legislators in drawing up the neces- 
sary regulations. If they refuse to do this, he warns, 
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hostile hands will write the rules, and the rules won't 
be easy to live with. 

It may be instructive to delay here a moment and 
consider why Mr. Dubinsky is persuaded that some 
unions cannot keep their welfare plans clean. 

As he sees it, the problem of conducting an honest 
welfare program is greatly similar to the problem of 
curbing racketeering in unions. In both cases the main 
difficulty, though not necessarily the only one, lies 
on the local level. But under some union constitutions 
the international officials do not have the right to 
dictate to their locals. The latter enjoy a great deal of 
autonomy and are very jealous of it. “All attempts to 
intervene,” writes Mr. Dubinsky, “are immediately 
resisted as interference with the local autonomy of 
the local union.” Yet, since in more than ninety per 
cent of the cases, it is the local union, or the joint 
council representing local unions, which signs the wel- 
fare-fund agreement with employers, the international 
is effectively barred from assuming jurisdiction over 
most of these funds. 

At the present time, some earnest reformers are 
intent on decentralizing unions. Proceeding on the 
assumption that grass-roots democracy is always and 
everywhere the ideal, they are convinced that if local 
unions were fully autonomous, the trade-union move- 
ment would soon be as clean as a whistle and labor- 
management peace would prevail unbroken for ever- 
more. Perhaps these zealous souls ought to re-examine 
their assumption. In doing so, they might profitably 
study the set-up in ILGWU, where a system of “con- 
trolled autonomy” prevails. In that well-run union, 
locals and joint-boards administer their welfare funds. 
but they do so under strict financial supervision of 
the international and according to regulations which 
it sets down. 

To return to the theme of this essay. Though Mr. 
Dubinsky understandably stressed in his argument 
the danger to unions if they refused to cooperate in 
writing regulatory legislation for welfare funds, he 
also developed the idea that times have changed and 
unions must change with them. 

This is dramatically true in the welfare field. 


GROWTH IN WELFARE FUNDS 


In the 1938 convention report of the AFL, President 
Dubinsky recalls, total welfare payments to mem- 
bers by all federation affiliates were listed at $25 
million. This included all welfare categories: pensions, 
sickness and disability benefits, death benefits and 
various other payments. In dramatic contrast to that 
record is the $36 million in benefits which ILGWU 
alone paid out to its members during 19538. 

The growth of group insurance since the’ war has 
been phenomenal. In 1947, says Daniel Bell, writing in 
Fortune last April, premium payments on group ac- 
cident and health programs totaled $300 million. 
Five years later, payments had skyrocketed to a bil- 
lion dollars. The growth in group life insurance has 
been equally spectacular. In 1958, the total of such in- 
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surance in force came to $64 billion, and annug] | 
premium payments were running at the rate of $700 | 
million. The total assets of private welfare funds cover. | 
ing workers are said to exceed $17 billion, with em. 
ployers contributing $4.5 billion annually. The admin. 
istration of these funds is obviously big business, the 
biggest business, except for the U. S. Government, in ! 
the country. 

Union welfare funds are not merely much larger 
than in prewar days; they also differ in kind. Until | 
the trend toward “fringe” benefits set in during World 
War II—as a consequence of the wage freeze—most 
union welfare funds were financed exclusively by the 
workers. Today they are almost all financed by em. 
ployers. 

Mr. Dubinsky believes$that this circumstance has 
brought about a changed &ttitude among union mem. 
bers toward their welfaré funds. In the old days, 
when trade unionists financed these funds out of their 
own pockets, they kept a sharp and possessive watch 
over them. Now, with the money coming from outside 
the unions, “the member is less inclined to scrutinize 
the handling of finances.” 

In many cases there is little reason why union mem- 
bers should be concerned. Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, unions may insist on joint union-management ad- 
ministration of employer-financed welfare funds, but 
they are not obliged to do so. The fast-growing funds 
in the basic steel industry, for instance, are the sole 
responsibility of the different companies. The union 
concerned, the United Steelworkers of America, pre- 
fers it that way. On the other hand, unions are not 


- permitted by law, as employers are, to be sole admin- 


istrators of employer-financed welfare funds. 
Jornt RESPONSIBILITY 


Where scandals have occurred, they have invariably 
involved jointly administered funds. Though union 
officials, or racketeers posing as union officials, have 
been the active agents in the abuses, they could not 
have robbed their memberships had the employer 
trustees of the funds responsibly discharged their ob- 
ligations. Some employers seem to feel that once they 
have made their contractual contribution to the fund, 
the money belongs to the union and its members, who 
are free to do with it as they will. 

Since union welfare funds have undergone a radical 
change both in size and character, Mr. Dubinsky 
thinks that new methods are called for: 


As our unions face new problems, we must 
find new answers. We must know when and how 
to adjust traditional rights and privileges so that 
we may attain new strength and fulfil new re- 
sponsibilities. 
No less than the fear of hostile iegislation, this line 
of reasoning leads him to recommend labor coopera- 
tion with those lawmakers who are sincerely intent 
on safeguarding the interests of workers in their 
mushrooming welfare funds. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s stand seems in complete harmony 
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with what Leo XIII taught about the proper relation- 
ship between the state and trade unions. In Rerum 
Novarum, this great pontiff wrote that workingmen’s 
societies have the “right to adopt such rules and or- 
ganization as may best conduce to the achievement 
of their respective objects.” The state in turn has the 
duty to watch over private societies. In fulfilling this 
duty, the Pope warned that the state “should not thrust 
itself into their peculiar concerns and their organiza- 
tion.” “Things move and live by the spirit inspiring 
them,” he said, “and may be killed by the rough grasp 
of a hand from without.” 

Since union welfare funds involve enormous sums 
of money, the state has a clear duty to see that they 
are not abused. This duty is the more pressing today 
in that some abuses do exist which the labor move- 
ment, as Mr. Dubinsky testifies, is powerless to correct. 
The state should so discharge its duty, however, that 
“he rough grasp of a hand from without” does not 
injure our unions or kill the spirit which moves them. 
This will be less likely to happen if the unions them- 
selves cooperate with legislators in writing fair and 
effective laws. 


Louisiana says *‘No’’ 





Charles Keenan 





Nine DAYS AFTER the U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion of May 17 declaring compulsory racial segrega- 
tion in public schools unconstitutional, the Louisiana 
Legislature passed a resolution calling for positive 
action to continue segregation in the State’s schools. 
The positive action was taken on July 7, when the 
Legislature passed House Bills 1136, 1137 and 1138. 
HB 1186 is an amendment to the State Constitution, 
to be submitted to the voters next November. It de- 
clares that segregation in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the State is imposed 
...in the exercise of the State police power to 
promote and protect public health, morals, better 
education and the peace and good order: in the 
State, and not because of race. The Legislature 
shall enact laws to enforce the State police power 
in this regard. 
The other two are, respectively, a law (HB 1137) pre- 
scribing for Louisiana—“in the exercise of the police 
power of the State,” etc.—a system of segregated 
schools and denying public funds to any public schoo! 
Violating the law; and another law (HB 1138) setting 
up the machinery for assuring the operation of the 
segregation system. Gov. Robert Kennon signed these 
measures shortly after their passage. The constitutional 
amendment is intended as a second line of defense in 





Fr. Keenan, S.J., is managing editor of AMERICA. 


case the two new laws should be declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

As first drafted and passed by the House on June 
28, these enactments would have applied also to pri- 
vate schools and would apparently have empowered 
local superintendents of schools to compel all children 
in their districts to attend public schools. This was 
doubtless sloppy drafting, since the intent seems to 
have been to force segregation upon private schools 
rather than to compel all children to attend public 
schools, Wiser counsel prevailed in the State Senate, 
and in the final version the provisions about private 
schools were dropped. 

The purpose of the explicit invocation of the police 
power is clearly to assure, as far as possible, the con- 
stitutionality of the new laws. This power has been 
defined in a number of ways. Chief Justice Roger 
Taney, in the License Cases (1847), said that “. . . the 
police powers .. . are nothing more or less than the 
powers of government inherent in every sovereignty 
to the extent of its dominions.” Lemuel Shaw, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 1830- 
1860, called the police power 

. . . the power vested in the legislature by the 

constitution to make, ordain and establish all 

manner of wholesome and reasonable laws, stat- 
utes and ordinances . . . not repugnant to the 
constitution, as they shall judge to be for the good 
and welfare of the commonwealth and of the 
subjects of the same (Commonwealth v. Alger, 

1851). 

The new Louisiana law invokes the police power to 
prescribe a system of separate schools because 

... such separate schools are required not on the 
basis of race but for the advancement, protection 
and better education of all children of school age 
in Louisiana, and the enforcement of the State 
police power requiring separate schools because 
of these serious considerations is of the utmost 
importance to all the people of Louisiana, regard- 
less of race. 


Not all Louisianans were convinced by the lofty lan- 
guage of the enactment. Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel. 


Archbishop of New Orleans, in a statement issued 
July 7, said that the bills were 


.,. Still objectionable, because they place educa- 

tion under the State police power, were conceived 

in an atmosphere ig hate, prejudice and contro- 

versy, and conflict with the Federal Constitution 

as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
And, while the laws were passed presumably in the 
interests of health, education, peace and good order, 
etce., M. F. Everett, editor of Catholic Action of the 
South, official organ of the New Orleans Archdiocese, 
wrote July 8 that “they are an incentive to antagonism 
and strife.” 

Mr. Everett quoted tellingly from Buchanan v. 
Warley (1917), in which the U. S. Supreme Court 
struck down a local ordinance imposing residential 
segregation: “. . . the police power, broad as it is, 
cannot justify the passage of a law or ordinance which 
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runs counter to the limitations of the Federal Consti- 
. .. important as is the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, this aim cannot be accom- 
plished by laws or ordinances which deny rights 
created or protected by the Federal Constitution.” 
To clinch his point, Mr. Everett quoted from the 
May 17 decision, Bolling v. Sharpe: “Segregation in 


“ 


tution.” And again: 





public education is not reasonably related to any! 
proper governmental object.” The police power ma! 
not be abused even to achieve a good end like public” 
peace and order. A fortiori it may not be used t 
impose a system already declared by the U. S. Supren; 
Court to be neither constitutional nor “reasonab) 
related to any proper governmental objective.” : 





Kingdom of hate 





THE FALL OF A TITAN 





By Igor Gouzenko. Norton. 629p. 
$4.50 


Igor Gouzenko, the cipher clerk whose 
revelations broke a spy ring operating 
in Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States, has written a novel 
both terrifying and hopeful. 

It is terrifying because with an al- 
most deadening objectivity (as a mat- 
ter of fact the author betrays too little 
imagination) he studies the method- 
ology of totalitarianism, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the systematic way 
in which it stifles the ethical freedom 
of the individual. It is hopeful because 
Mr. Gouzenko knows what hysterics 
forget: that totalitarian power—Aldous 
Huxley and other anti-Utopians to the 
contrary notwithstanding—can never 
obliterate man’s ontological gift of 
freedom. The Soviet “kingdom of 
hatred and terror” can never be secure, 
for it rules men, not robots. 

The “titan” is Mikhail Gorin, a 
world-famous writer. Mr. Gouzenko 
fashioned him after Maxim Gorky. 
The regime keeps Gorin in luxury as 
evidence of its humanitarian devotion 
to art. In return he is adept at delud- 
ing himself into believing and sup- 
porting the party’s harshest measures. 
His severest test as a literary prostitute 
comes when the peasant collectiviza- 
tion of the ’thirties is enforced even 
too cruelly for him to stomach. 

The NKVD is forced to send 
Feodor Novikov, a professor of his- 
tory and police agent, into Gorin’s 
home to persuade the writer that all 
is really well. Novikov accomplishes 
his mission by convincing the writer 
that the Government is justified in 
breaking eggs—in this case the peas- 
ants’ heads—to make its Communist 
omelet. 

Novikov is so successful, in fact, 
that Gorin writes what is, from the 
party’s point of view, his greatest play, 
in which he extols Ivan the Terribie 
as a statesman who knew that any 
means could be justified by an “en- 
lightened” end. It is soon evident that 

Gorin will again kick up a fuss, and 
Novikov is ordered either to convert or 
to kill him. In the end, after the most 
successful scenes in the novel, he 
murders Gorin. 


Mr. Gouzenko has given in Gorin 
a savage portrayal of the genuinels 
great man seduced by his own reputa- 
tion and incapable of admitting his 
own errors until it is too late. Novikov, 
whose icy and calculated ruthlessness 
leads him more deeply into evil, seems 
the more sympathetic character. 

Outwardly, the Communist regime 
triumphs in this novel. Novikov, in 
love with Gorin’s daughter, gives her 
up because the party orders him to. 
The obscene Durov, local head of the 
secret police, derives pleasure from 
brutal torture. Veria, the evil genius 
who pushes Novikov to murder, rises 
to membership in the Politburo. But 
power is the party’s only weapon, and 
power can never unite men; it can 
only herd them together. 

The party’s power makes and de- 
strovs lives, but it is also destroying 
itself. No one will ever be safe in 
trusting Veria, for his master is not 
the party but his personal drives. 
Durov is cowed when his talents for 
sadism become useless. Most impor- 
tant of all, Novikov has been touched 
by love, the heresy of communism. 
Though he cannot live up to it, he 
experiences community with others— 
with Gorin’s daughter, with his 
brother, with a child he rescues from 
a mass firing squad. He is, for a mo- 
ment at least, a part of the under- 
ground of love that must exist in the 
USSR because it is inhabited by hu- 
man beings. 

Novikov in a moment of manic ex- 
altation resembles a chorus describing 
its own torture: 


Do you hear the frightful 
moaning? It’s everywhere—it’s in 
and around us... the world 
writhing in indescribable pain. 
. . . An icy crust of enormous 
thickness covers the earth, layer 
upon layer: revenge and hate, re- 
venge and hate. . . . Who will 
make amends?... 


But he sees his brother as the fore- 
runner of the kingdom that will sup- 
plant hate and terror: “You don’t be- 
lieve in God—you live in a kingdom of 
hate and you do not preach love, but 
you practise effective, active love; and 
right now that is more important than 
anything.” That is, perhaps, the ulti- 
mate message of this novel. And it is 
the message of a man who was once 
a trusted official in the monolith of 
hate. WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM 
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Old story rehashed 


THE NAZARENE GOSPEL 
RESTORED 














By Robert Graves and Joshua Podr, | 
Doubleday. 982p. $10 


This is another rationalistic attack oy 
the trustworthiness of the Gospels, I 
is not clear whether either of the ay. 
thors has any religion. They defend 
the thesis that Jesus was merely 3 
pious Pharisee who thought he wa 
the Messias. 

At His baptism he was crowned a 


king by John and then preached pur | 


Pharisaic ethics. He expected the 
kingdom to be ushered in by His suf- 
ferings. He was still alive when taken 
down from the cross, and revived in 
the repose of the tomb. When the 
stone was rolled away on the third 
day, He was found sitting within the 
tomb in a weakened condition. 

Regaining His strength, Jesus was 
disillusioned to find the world w- 
changed. So, after telling His follow- 
ers to wait for His return, He deserted 
them and wandered off, a “penitent 
and branded fugitive.” 

The principal features of this thesis 
have long since been the stock in 
trade for radical critics. Here they are 
elaborately developed by references to 
ancient and modern writers, with em- 
phasis on the Talmud and the apoc- 
rypha of the Old Testament. With this 
material the authors try to picture the 
religious attitude of the Pharisees in 
the time of Christ and then attribute 
that attitude to the principal persons in 
the Gospels. 

The chief points of the authors’ the- 
sis must have been set forth clearly, 
they claim, in the primitive oral Gos- 
pel of the Nazarenes. These were the 
disciples in Jerusalem, who, as Har- 
nack asserted long ago, were mer¢ly 
a Jewish sect who held that Jesus was 
the Messias and that He would soon 
return to take possession of his king: 
dom. This simple Gospel was distorted 
by St. Paul and his Gentile converts, 
but traces of it are scattered through 
our present text. The original can 
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restored by throwing out later accre- 
tions, rearranging the texts, and fitting 
in relevant material from other 
sources, especially from the Talmud. 

After an introduction designed to 
show how the true story had been 
distorted, Part Two takes up the Gos- 
pel narrative, partly in chronological 
order, and interprets it to suit the 
thesis. Part Three then gives this re- 
stored Gospel as it would have been 
recited at Jerusalem in the first cen- 
tury. 
In line with the authors’ thesis, 
Jesus’ condemnation of the Pharisees 
had to be eliminated from the Gos- 
pels. This was done by directing these 
condemnations against the Sadducees 
or the Herodians or “feigned Phar- 
isees.” 

The miracles had also to be re- 
moved. A few faith cures are admitted, 
but all other miraculous events are 
explained on naturalistic lines. At 
times these explanations sink into low 
comedy. 

At Cana, Jesus persuaded the wed- 
ding guests that water was a better 
drink than wine. He did not walk on 
the water of the lake, but waded in 
the shallows along the shore. A new 
version is proposed for the raising of 
Lazarus. 

The King-Messias theme has to be 
made predominant; so John the Bap- 
tist is pictured as carrying out an 
extravagant coronation ceremony after 
first meeting Jesus. Gospel] texts are 
rearranged to fit this scene. 

This sketch may give some icea of 
the countless absurdities and fanciful 
conjectures with which the book is 
loaded. It will have no influence on 
those who recognize the historical re- 
liability of the Gospels, but it is to be 
feared that many wavering souls will 
be misled by its parade of Jewish 
lore, and popular writers will prob- 
ably find it an arsenal for fresh attacks 
on Christian beliefs. 

Wr A. Down, S.J. 


Theories of imitation 


THOUGHT, ACTION AND PASSION 








By Richard McKeon. U. of Chicage 
Press. 222p. $5 


Prof. McKeon is a very learned man 
and an acute philosophical scholar. 
What he writes is always substantial. 
Consonant with the present turn of 
interest on the part of philosophers, 
he has written much and eruditely on 
criticism, rhetoric and poetic. In the 
Volume under review he has devoted 
the major essay, “Imitation and Po- 
etry,” to this field. His introductory 
chapter is given over to the attempt to 
relate the other pieces—which include 
4 survey of the problem of “Love and 


Philosophical Analysis,” a study of 
“Truth and the History of Ideas” and 
a brief paper on “Freedom and Dis- 
putation”—to a common ground: 


Four themes . . . and four arts 
or techniques—philosophy, _his- 
tory, rhetoric and poetry—are 
presented in this volume in four 
aspects of their operation in the 
processes of discovery and com- 
munication, of concealment and 
deception, which elude single 
definition and simple reduction 
to the rules of methods. 


Actually, it is impossible to review 
these essays as a unity. Let us con- 
centrate on “Imitation and Poetry,” 
which might have been a little book 
by itself, covering as it does more 
than a hundred of the volume’s 222 
pages, 

Here the author surveys the entire 
history of the vicissitudes of the con- 
cept of imitation, from Plato to Ken- 
neth Burke and Francis Fergusson. 
The essay is thus a vast source book 





and reference work. But it is more 
than that. It is at once an illustration 
of Prof. McKeon’s proposition that 
“the history of philosophy is itself a 
form of philosophical inquiry” and 
a defense of the idea of imitation. 

It cannot have escaped the notice 
of anyone concerned with contempo- 
rary criticism that the concept of 
“imitation” has indeed, as the author 
says, “returned to basic importance in 
the discussion of poetry during the 
last fifteen or twenty years.” The con- 
cept of imitation 

. .. brings prominently to atten- 
tion four distinct ways in which 
a poem, or any other work of art, 
reaches and depends upon ob- 
jectivity: in the values expressed 
and perceived, in the poem or 
other objects made and recog- 
nized, in the form of expression 
employed and in the sensibilities 
affected. 


The history of the concept from Plato 
to our own time shows how meta- 
physics, esthetics psychology and 


linguistics are related, and thus 
touches on the problems that under- 
lie many contemporary differences and 
controversies in these fields. There- 
fore, concludes the author, in the the- 
ories of imitation which studied art 
as the embodiment of values, or as 
representation of human action, or as 
inducing certain subjective states, or 
as the root of tropes and metaphors, 
we have instruments which we can 
use today “both to prepare the way 
for new theories and to explore the 
objective grounds on which they are 
based.” 


The thoughtful student can learn 
much from this essay, though it must 
be said that the going is not always 
easy. Victor M. Hamm 





LEON BLOY 





By Rayner Heppenstall. Yale U. Press. 
62p. $2.50 





FRANCOIS MAURIAG 





By Martin Jarrett-Kerr. Yale U. Press. 
6lp. $2.50 





ANDRE GIDE 





By Enid Starkie. Yale U. Press. 63p. 
$2.50 


There is a wise saying (perhaps by 
Coleridge) to the effect that unless a 
critic understands a writer’s convic- 
tions, he will remain unconvinced of 
his understanding. It is a sobering 
dictum which disqualifies two of the 
three critics under consideration here. 

Mr. Heppenstall’s Léon Bloy vacil- 
lates between a study of Bloy and a 
description of his own temporal and 
spiritual peregrinations. Mr. Heppen- 
stall apparently has had some inter- 
esting, even famous, acquaintances, 
among them George Orwell, J. Mid- 
dleton Murry, Herbert Read, Eric Gill 
and Rev. Martin D'Arcy, S.J. Still, 
in a study as brief as this the account 
of Mr. Heppenstall’s doings must seem 
an unwarranted intrusion. 

More important, this essay fails be- 
cause Mr. Heppenstall finds in Bloy an 
almost wholly uncongenial figure. For 
example: 


He was conspicuously influ- 
enced by Barbey d’Aurevilly, to 
whom he admitted to owing what 
he calls his return to the faith, 
but, which we may be tempted to 
describe as a perception that it 
was possible to put the trappings 
of faith to a literary purpose... . 

Of Simone Weil’s utter sin- 
cerity, I am convinced, Of Bloy’s 
I am frequently doubtful. 
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One can appreciate the confessed dis- 
taste of Mr. Heppenstall for Bloy on 
many counts, but until I read this es- 
say I supposed Bloy’s integrity was 
beyond question. 

Rev. Martin Jarrett-Kerr’s Frangois 
Mauriac shows little more sympathy 
with its subject than does Mr. Hep- 
penstall’s Bloy, but the tone, at least, 
is less strident. Still, it is only on the 
53rd page of the 6l-page study that 
the author begins to sum up for the 
defense. 

If Mr. Jarrett-Kerr is correct in his 
negative judgments, we should like 
stronger evidence. “Mauriac’s sinners,” 
he writes, 


are frequently not sinners at all, 
or not sinners in the particular 
aspects that he underlines, but 
unreal creatures seen through a 
somber lens. 


We crave proof. Certainly many read- 
ers have found Thérése Desqueyroux 
a very real sinner and a very real hu- 
man being. The same can certainly be 
said of Maria Cross, of Felicité Caze- 
nave and a host of others. “A genu- 
ine picture of the Fall,” declares Mr. 
Jarrett-Kerr, “requires two conditions: 
a realization, first of the primal inno- 
cence; and second, a real compassion 
for the fallen qua fallen.” C. S. Lewis, 
a better critic than Mr. Jarrett-Kerr, 
wittily pointed out in his Preface to 
Paradise Lost that even the great John 
Milton came a cropper on the matter 
of primal innocence. But here I think 
we have the key to Mr. Jarrett-Kerr’s 


attitude. He will be satisfied by noth- 
ing less than the impossible. 

Enid Starkie’s Gide, by way of con- 
trast, is an admirable achievement. 
Dr. Starkie writes as one who knew 
and admired Gide, a fact that leads to 
affirmations not all readers will con- 
cur in, especially in the matter of 
Gide’s morality. 

When Dr. Starkie asserts that 
though many saw in Gide’s work “the 
glorification of sensuality, the destruc- 
tion of discipline and authority,” Gide 
himself “knew that his intentions had 
been pure,” we might let it pass. But 
then a judgment is added: “... and 
indeed, the pleasures that he advo- 
cates are innocent, and not devoid of 
idealism.” Catholics will wonder what 
the words “innocent” and “idealism” 
mean in the context. 

Nevertheless, this brief essay con- 
tains a vast amount of information 
about Gide and his work. The story 
of the 20th-century French Goethe. 
with his immense talent and his ap- 
palling ethical imbalance is a strange 
and tragic one. How much of genuine 
spiritual awareness there was in Gide 
is difficult to determine. There must 
have been a considerable amount to 
justify the prolonged hopes of Clau- 
del, Maritain, Mauriac and others for 
his conversion, These hopes were not 
realized, and the life and works re- 
main a decadent monument to the 
tradition of Montaigne. To the eluci- 
dation of both the life and the work 
Dr. Starkie brings insight illumined 
with charity. MicHar. F, MOLONEY 





ANCILLA TO CLASSICAL READING 





By Moses Hadas. Columbia U. Press. 
8397p. $4.75 


Ancilla, of course, means “hand- 
maiden,” and the editor of Columbia 
University’s Bicentennial Editions has 
made possible its—or her—appearance 
in this very comely guise to woo the 
hearts of all who are interested in 
Greco-Roman history and literature. 

It has always been a bit of a mys- 
tery how Prof. Hadas has been able 
to publish so many fine things over 
the last decade. But I think the clue 
has been provided in these very metic- 
ulously printed pages (reflecting the 
author’s own carefully prepared lec- 
tures at Columbia). It is simply pains- 
taking devotion to his field. 

Lest the Ancilla, though stout and 
handsome, prove disappointing to 
some, it should be explained that it is 
a kind of source-book on the produc- 
tion and continuity of classical litera- 
ture. It is written, so far as possible, 
in the words of contemporary or near- 
contemporary critics. 

Censorship of books, for example, is 
discussed by quoting Tacitus and Sue- 


tonius (not without spraying a few 
kindly shots at the early Church). The 
vices of Sophocles and Euripides, the 
psychiatric practice of Antiphon, are 
all retailed in the words of contempo- 
rary gossipmongers. In a preliminary 
section, there is a good discussion of 
the ancient book and the “reading 
public,” with a survey of scholarship 
down to the 19th century. 

Ancilla will prove extremely valu- 
able to students of modern as well as 
classical literature. It is full of good 
things for all. 

I regret to say, however, that An- 
cilla, despite her virtues, can be a bit 
of a bore with her constant quoting— 
at times too gossipy, at times lacking 
in personal warmth. The quotes are 
often, as the author admits, from an- 
cient hacks; from the marginalia on 
literature rather than from literature 
itself. Hence the student should be 
wary of the handmaid, unless he has 
someone who can point out the one- 
sidedness and uncritical absurdity of 
so much of the ancient material. 

The book is flawlessly printed and, 
with its index, a pleasure to use. How- 
ever, it will be a rare student who can 
afford to pay Ancilla’s dowry—unless 
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the publishers can somehow reduce | 
the price or put the book out in , 
cheaper edition. 

Hersert A. Musuniiio 





THE UNWEARIED ADVOCATE 





Edited by Vincent A. Yzermans, §: 
Cloud Bookshop, St. Cloud, Minn, 3 
vol, 816p. $7 


The continuing need for a much wide; 
diffusion of papal social teaching 
among Catholics in this country make; 
:he appearance of these three volume; 
of the public addresses of Pius XI 
a welcome event. Now the major pro. 
nouncements of the Holy Father may 
be found gathered together in one 
-onvenient place of reference. The 
volumes are mimeographed and boun! 
‘n paper covers. 

The editor has chosen the title of 
his collection from the Christmas ai. 
lress of 1950: “The Vicar of Chris 
knows of no duty more sacred, 
mission more gratifying than that of 
Seing the unwearied advocate of 
peace.” 

The set contains 249 addresses of 
the Holy Father, approximately one. 
third of the 758 delivered between 
March 3, 1939 and March 2, 1953, 
The breadth and range of  subjec: 
matter treated by the Holy Father 
bear precise witness to the aptness of 
the title, Unwearied Advocate. The 
theme of the discourses is always 
peace among men. Whether the pwr 
ticular subject be Catholic Action, in- 
ternational relations, women’s place 
in the modern world of workers’ rights, 
the emphasis is always on order and 
the tranquility of order which is peace. 

At the end of each volume an ap- 
pendix gives the date of delivery for 
each address and the source from 
which it was taken. The second vol- 
ume carries a select bibliography and 
a list of Pius XII’s encyclicals. 

One hopes that Fr. Yzermans wil 
zet around to putting out a printed 
edition and that he will bring this 
very useful work up to date witha 
new volume. Gorpon GeorcgE, S.J. 


a 





BOOKS AND PEOPLE 





By Marion King. Macmillan. 872p. $5 


At some time or other every ancient 
institution does its own history. New 
York’s oldest library, the New York 
Society Library, started in 1754 by 
six enterprising young citizens, is 00 
exception. Austin Baxter Keep wrote 
the official story in 1907. Since that 
time an observant and friendly cus 
todian, Mrs. Marion King, has pre- 
sided over the lending department. 
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The neatly uniformed volume: 
which Mrs. King has loaned over her 
counter to the library’s subscribing 
»atrons—or had delivered to them in 
happier days, despite the vicissitudes 
of wayward messenger boys or for- 
cetful customers—recall to her the suc- 
cassively latest in literary fashions 
As the numerous little pink and greer. 
and lilac library cards are associated 
in thought over the years with av 
endless procession of “firsts” in pop- 
ular taste, so, too, they spell the faces 
and personalities of borrowers. In he: 
own words: 

Books and people, how thie} 
link together in the memory! 


Neither music nor perfume, those 
imperative reminders, has more 
power to evoke a face, or a feel- 
ing, or a conversation from the 
past than one of these volumes on 
the shelves around me. 
There is certainly a lot of them: 
twenty-eight pages of tightly packed 
index, and a corresponding gallery of 
lively pictures to correspond. People 
prominent in literature, art, society, 
public life in Gotham seem always to 
have been attracted to the fashionable 
old library, and the author had an 
eye upon them all. 

Remember them? There’s Mrs. Cad- 
walader Jones, Mrs, Edith Wharton’s 


sister-in-law, “distinguished-looking in 
an unaccented, casual sort of way, 
with bright, dark eyes and crinkly 
iron-grey hair.” And deep-voiced Viola 
Roseboro, once fiction editor on Mc- 
Clure’s, who discovered Willa Cather, 
Arthur Train, Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam and many others. 

But let’s not get started. Let us 
point to the other panel in Mrs. King’s 
triptych. Back of the books were peo- 
ple, and back of the people were man- 
ners, the countless little humble things, 
that recall the big goings-on in the 
historical world: first iceless refriger- 
ators, first postal meters, the first air- 
flights, etc. It is a thorough job, and 
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you do not need to have been raised 
in Manhattan to enjoy it. 

Note: Mrs. King asks hesitatingly 
(p. 220) if it was not Abbé Dimnet 
who remarked how beautiful Broad- 
way at night would seem to anyone 
who couldn’t read. I have always 
heard it was G. K. Chesterton. But 
then, two such smart men might have 
both got the same quite obvious idea. 

Joun LaFarce 





THE FRONTIERS OF ECONOMIC 
KNOWLEDGE 





By Arthur F. Burns. Princeton U. 
Press. 367p. $5 


Reports and essays on the work of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search are the staple of this volume. 
Dr. Burns, now chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has been the bureau’s director 
of research since the death in 1945 
of its founder, Wesley Mitchell. 

In essence this volume is concerned 
with what we know about the nature 
and causes of economic change. Dr. 
Burns is not content to deal with 
merely the naked phenomenon of eco- 
nomic instability. He ranges widely 
over such ingredients of change as 
distribution of income, consumption 
patterns, the secular drift of saving, 
alterations in economic organization 
and productivity trends. 

If there is one chief concern of the 
author it is to ascertain just how great 
and how good our economic knowl- 
edge is. He is at pains to set forth 
the limits of economic knowledge, and 
the steps to be taken to render the 
work of economists more useful. His 
thoughts on this topic alone will surely 
provide a basis for confidence in the 
work of the President's economic 
chief. 

Dr. Burns is perhaps best known 
for his own contributions to our 
knowledge of business fluctuations and 
for his persistent attacks on what he 
regards as an unwarranted reliance 
on Keynes for policy-making. Two of 
the essays deal with questions he 
raises about the Keynesian model of 
business cycles. They, together with 
the rest of the essays, are written in 
Dr. Burns’ brilliantly clear, simple 
and logical style. 

One way or another, business cycles 
are the meat of all these essays. As a 
consequence, they provide a score of 
clues to Burns’ counseling on economic 
policy. Readers will understand why 
he refuses to treat present business 
movements as synchronous fluctua- 
tions of indices marching shoulder to 
shoulder, and why he has such mis- 
givings about working with big, all- 
inclusive aggregates. 


The reader will also see why Dr. 
Burns was not surprised this spring 
when investors failed to act according 
to the Keynesian assumption that they 
always reduce investment as output 
turns down. They will appreciate the 
subtle attention he gave in his eco- 
nomic report to various types of in- 
ventories and to the expansion of ser- 
vice industries. They will understand, 
finally, why he gave as much attention 
to the developments that preceded the 
downturn as to the fresh complications 
that have cropped up in the progress 
of the contraction. 

Is Dr. Burns, as a result of his 
antipathy to Keynes, indifferent to un- 
employment? He answers that “un- 
employment is the principal concern 
of our own generation, and it has 
now become—as it long should have 
been—the principal problem of eco- 
nomic theory.” What he asks is that 
we do not allow this to “blind us 
to other matters of genuine signifi- 
cance.” 

Readers with some training in eco- 
nomics will find here many guides 
to the directions which Dr. Burns’ 


advice to the President is likely to 
Puitie S, LAND 


take. 








CHARLEMAGNE 








By Harold Lamb. Doubleday. 320p. 
$4.50 


There are many ways of writing the 
life of a man like Charles the Great. 
He could be portrayed as a modern 
dictator or a medieval theologian-king 
or simply as an immoral barbarian. 
Each of these approaches would pro- 
duce an interesting but not an accu- 
rate life. Author Lamb has succumbed 
to none of these temptations. He has 
attempted to produce a very readable 
book, but one that is also based on 
sound scholarship. 

The reader lives and moves in a 
late eighth-century Frankish court, 
meeting Franks and Saxons, Romans 
and Lombards, a stray Byzantine leg- 
ate now and then, and is astonished 
at the arrival of Abdul Abbas, the 
great elephant sent to Charles presum- 
ably by Harun the Kalif. He sees the 
Frankish cavalry in their annual sum- 
mer war against the Saxons, the great 
king on his ordinary rounds of duty, 
his court moving like a train of gypsy 
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and fourteen as emperor—whatever the 





wagons along the primitive roads of | 
his “empire.” 
At mealtime the reader hears the | 
reading of St. Augustine’s City of God 
which does not foretell the end of the 
Roman rule of the world and the aris. 
ing of the City of God on earth to, 
take its place, though perhaps Charle; 
so understood it). He listens to Alcuin 
teaching in the palace school, eagerly 
trying to conserve the literature and 
culture of the old world, but uncon. 
sciously adapting it to the new Chris. 
tian world which the Church was busy 
creating. 
The observant Charles missed noth. 
ing, from the fox-hunting abbots to the | 
nobles who wore “the fine, new, short 
cloaks gayly striped,” to whom he re. 
marked, “what good are these little 
napkins? You cannot cover yourselves 
with them on horseback from wind or 
rain.” His attendance at Mass and 
his close attention to the monks and 
their method of chanting the office 
are noted, as well as the fact that he 
could also act as “a half-taught brute.” 
It is the skill of this book not to forget 
the savagery which still lurked in 
barbarian hearts despite the grace of 
Christianity. But moral weaknesses do 
not obscure Charles the Emperor. 
Thus the story is told of a long 
active life of forty-six years as king 


eee: 


Sr 


latter meant to Charles. He ha 
puzzled both his own and our his- 
torians with his division of his king. 
dom in 808 between three sons in the 
old Frankish fashion, and his later 
crowning (in 813) of his son Louis 
as “emperor.” 

Here we do not have the Charles of 
legend, nor a German Holy Roman 
Emperor, nor a French Capetian, nor 
a Napoleon (who alluded to “our 
predecessor Charlemagne”). We have 
a king of the Franks, a man of his 
century, with faults, serious moral 
weaknesses and surely not the under- 
standing of the Roman empire that 
some have attributed to him. Still, 
Charles was a great ruler—in some 
ways the greatest the medieval world 
knew—and this biographer has not 
failed him. L. J. Daty 





GEORGE WASHINGTON’S AMERICA 





By John Tebbel. E, P. Dutton and 
Co. 447p. $5 


It is quite possible that the world 
needs a new book about George Wash- 
ington. He was certainly of such stat: 
ure that his life will have to be writ 
ten and rewritten time and agall 
John Tebbel was fortunate in getting 
a bright idea around which a new 
book could be written: “Washingtons 
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travels over the face of America 

_, where he slept . . . where he 
lived. . ++ 

A book of travel always has a def- 
nite appeal. It would have been a 
wise idea to follow in the footsteps 
of Washington, record his journeys 
and the present condition of places 
marked, “George Washington slept 
here.” It would have been a great 
help to pilgrim historians and would 
have made interesting reading in its 
own right, provided the author was a 
ood traveler. Being a journalist, John 
Tebbel could well have written such 
a book. 

Unfortunately, the scope of the 
present work is extended to include 
how Washington “looked to the na- 
tion, and how the nation appeared to 
him... what he ate, what he talked 
about... and what his problems were, 
both emotional and political.” There 
is little else in any man’s life. 

This makes the organization of the 
work extremely difficult. A chronolog- 
ical approach would tear the geog- 
raphy to pieces. The geographical ap- 
proach which the author adopts 
shufles and reshuffles chronology. 
Thus the reader is constantly getting 
to the end of Washington’s life only 
to find himself on the next page back 
in the American Revolution. Or he is 
brought to a climax—as at the de- 
parture from Connecticut for the York- 
town campaign—only to find that he 
has to wait another long section for 
geography to catch up with him. 

Mr. Tebbel’s idea was to make the 
picture of Washington “come alive.” 
His book, however, is constantly plas- 
tering his hero with legends and im- 
probable stories, and the notes are 
enough to drive a scholar to distrac- 
tion. JosepH R. FREsE 
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THE WORD 


“And My counsel to you is, make use 
of your base wealth to win yourselves 
friends who, when you leave it behind, 
will welcome you into eternal habita- 
tions” (Luke 16:9; Gospel for eighth 
Sunday after Pentecost). 











It is fortunate that the Gospel of the 
Unjust Steward or the Knavish Bailiff 
or the Swindling Secretary always falls 
on a Sunday in high summer. The 
docile and perspiring listeners in any 
parish church are too debilitated by 
torrid temperatures to be properly 
shocked at Christ our Lord for telling 
such a questionable story. Neverthe- 
less, in order to save our Saviour as 
an ethical teacher, the industrious 
commentator on this Gospel must dog- 
gedly repeat over and over again that 
the parable of the swindler has only 
one point, and that that point is not 
the swindle. 

The point or primary significance 
of this remarkably cold-blooded anec- 
dote is simply that prudence or fore- 
sight in taking present means to safe- 
guard and guarantee one’s uncertain 
future is a most praiseworthy proce- 
dure. As always, Christ uses natural 
terms to convey a strictly supernatural 
meaning. It is this circumstance, in it- 
self familiar and expected, which in- 
troduces into the story its only element 
of real subtlety. 

It is worth noting that our Lord, 
who never showed the slightest inter- 
est in the possession of money, did 
repeatedly talk on the subject of 
money. In general, Christ’s views on 
the question of wealth were severe. 
He considered the accumulation of 
money useless (Do not lay up treasure 
for yourself on earth, where there is 
moth and rust to consume it), down- 
right foolish (Thou fool, this night 
thou must render up thy soul; and 
who will be master now of all thou 
hast laid by?), even positively danger- 
ous (Believe Me, a rich man will not 
enter God's kingdom easily). Clearly, 
the Incarnate Word did not entertain 
a high opinion of money. 

Apparently, then, the present par- 
able contains our Saviour’s only kind 
words about wealth and material 
abundance. His plain suggestion is 
that a man ought to get true good out 
of his money by making it work for 
him in the one sense which financiers 
do not commonly contemplate. Make 
use of your base wealth to win your- 
selves friends who, when you leave it 
behind, will welcome you into eternal 
habitations. 
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Who are those friends in such in- 
fluentia! position that they will be able 
to make us welcome in the dwelling- 
place of everlasting happiness? A quick 
but fairly reliable answer might be: 
the truly Christian poor and the souls 
in purgatory. Here are two superior 
investment possibilities for all who are 
interested in the financial theories of 
the Son of God. 

It would follow, of course, that what 
a man spends either on Christ’s poor 
or on the poor souls is certainly not 
money thrown away. In fact, such an 
investor would seem to deserve no 
special commendation, since he is, in 
our Saviour’s concept, a very smart 
operator. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











GONE FISHING, the title of a pop- 
ular song, might be an appropriate 
caption for this week’s column. Unless 
the boss man changes his mind, your 
reviewer is closing up shop for the 
summer. 

He has no intention, however, of 
spending his leisure wading in trout 
streams upstate or casting for fluke 
or bluefish in Barnegat Bay. Not that 
angling for bass would not be as good 
a way as any for a reviewer to spend 
his weeks of idleness. It just happens 
that this scribe, while holding no 
prejudice against the cult of Isaac 
Walton, has no interest in fish, except 
when they appear on the platter via 
the frying pan or broiler. Perhaps the 
figurative placard skduld be changed 
to read: Too Hot to Work. 

The fact of the matter is that for 
the next six or eight weeks there just 
won't be any work to be done. This 
is the time of the year when the the- 
atre departs form New York for a so- 
journ in the country, moving the 
center of its activities to Westport or 
Cape Cod. Reviewers who work for 
secular publications usually go to the 
country along with the theatre, but 
that isn’t practical for an observer for 
a specialized periodical. 

Most summer theatres offer a rep- 
ertory of hits of past seasons, with an 
occasional new play given a tryout 
for Broadway production. Few of the 
latter ever make it. There isn’t much 
point in commenting on plays that 
have already been reviewed or new 
works that readers may never have an 
opportunity to see. 

There are many plays that have 
become bravura theatrepieces which 
your reviewer would be only too 
happy to see the second or fifth time 


—Summer and Smoke, for instance: 
or Gigi, in which Audrey Hepburn 
made her initial impact on an Amer- 
ican audience; or My Three Angels, 
recently done by Players Inc. at St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, But it is dif- 
ficult to communicate to readers 
through the medium of print one’s 
personal pleasure, as distinguished 
from one’s critical judgment. 

If there were a circuit of Catholic 
summer theatres, comparable with 
Catholic University Theatre, St. Mi- 
chael’s Playhouse and Fordham Uni- 
versity Theatre when Edgar L. Kloten 
was at the helm, it might be worth 
while to continue this column through 
the summer. But Fordham, for some 
reason, has dropped out of summer 
production. With only two Catholic 
theatres in the East in production, 
St. Michael’s and Catholic University. 
operating 500 miles apart, a reviewer 
has no plausible excuse for asking his 
editor for expense money. 

He can do better for himself, and 
serve his readers better, by letting his 
mind lie fallow a few weeks. Figura- 
tively he has gone fishing, Actually he 
will be yelling his lings out rooting 
for the home team in his favorite bal! 
park—Yankee Stadium. 

Good-bye, now. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 











SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN 
BROTHERS. Some ten years after 
its electrifying appearance on Broac- 
way, Oklahoma! is finally in the proc- 
ess of being made into a movie. In the 
interim there have been numerous 
screen attempts to imitate its prece- 
dent-setting combination of American 
folklore, ballet and musical comedy. 
This is about as lively and general!y 
successful a one as has emerged. 

Written by Albert Hackett, Frances 
Goodrich and Dorothy Kingsley, the 
script is based on a short story by 
Stephen Vincent Benet called “The 
Sobbin’ Women.” This rather odd title 
derives from the fact that in the story 
a group of unmarried brothers in the 
predominantly male Oregon wilder- 
ness of 1850 are inspired by Plutarch’s 
account of the abduction of the Sabine 
women to kidnap brides for them- 
selves. 

The studio’s publicity campaign is 
making much of the film’s kinship with 
the mass abductions of history, which 
were neither romantic nor sanctified. 
Actually this version of the story is a 
carefully laundered collection of cross 
purposes, false appearances, honor- 
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able intentions and thwarted true ]o;_ 

To accomplish this the script write, 
had to resort to some pretty cry 
devices. They also appear to have }; 
trouble fitting an excess of plot : 
between musical interludes (a pr} 
‘em, incidentally, that Oklahoma! iy 
self was not entirely successful ; 
solving). 

Nevertheless, the musical inte. 
ludes are a wonderful show in they, 
selves. The songs (by Gene de Px, 
and Johnny Mercer) are both tunet; 
and appropriate and are splendid, 
sung by Howard Keel and Jane Poy. 
ell, who also contributes a very 2 
nealing performance. The chore: | 
raphy by Michael Kidd is in the be: 
Agnes de Mille tradition, featuriy; 
some astonishing ensemble acrobatic 
And Stanley Donen’s direction, thoug) 
its efforts to grapple with folklore a 
tentative and inconsistent, keeps th: 
picture bouncing pleasantly along i 
Ansco-colored, CinemaScopic way fy 





' 





VALLEY OF THE KINGS was pho. 
tographed in Egypt in Eastman color 
The verdict on it is one that is be. 
coming increasingly common on fin; 
resulting from far-flung location ju. 
kets: first-rate scenery, local color ani 
atmosphere, terrible story. 

The background of the Rober 
Pirosh-Karl Tunberg script is archeo. 
‘ogical—a search among the ancient 
Egyptian ruins for physical proof ¢ 
the biblical story of Joseph. In th 
course of this edifying expedition the 
camera has a chance to focus m 
pyramids and temples, native shops 
and bazaars, tribal ritual and a variety 
of other exotic sights which cannot 
adequately be reproduced on a sound 
stage. 

Otherwise, unfortunately, the can- 
era focuses on a preposterous romance 
between the lady who is running the 
xpedition (Eleanor Parker) and a 
American archeologist (Robert Ta: 
‘or). It takes in also the even les 
plausible skulduggery of the lady’ 
husband (Carlos Thompson), with 
strictly routine results for adults. 

(MGM) 


RING OF FEAR is based hopefully 
on the theory that nothing is better 
calculated to fill the CinemaScop: 
screen than a circus. The circus it- 
deed looks marvelous. Its visual ¢ 
fects, however, do little to compet 
cate adults for a story about a tt 
venge-seeking homicidal maniac (Seat 
McClory). Featured prominently i 
acting parts are such non-actors 4 
Clyde Beatty, the lion tamer, and 
Mickey Spillane; the play itself look 
1s if it had been written by 10 
“Titers, (Warner) 

Mora WALSH 
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TEN TOUCHSTONES 
of 
TRUE PATRIOTISM 


by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA 


is reprinted 
by POPULAR DEMAND 
from the July 3rd issue of AMERICA 


PATRIOTISM is a great moral virtue 
which we should, and mostly do, try to_ 
practise. 

To some “patriots” we might apply what 
St. Paul sadly said of some pharisees: 
“They have a zeal for God. but not 
according to knowledge”. 


TEN TOUCHSTONES are 


Ten Inquiries 
into the meaning of patriotism 


Ten Ideas 
challenging all claimants to patriotism 
Ten Ideals 
for distinguishing true from bogus 
patriotism 


—_— Order your copies TODAY! —_ 
THE AMERICA PRESS 


Please send me ...... copies of TEN TOUCH- 
STONES OF TRUE PATRIOTISM. 
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Single copy !0¢ (] Payment enclosed 


15 for $ 1.00 
100 for $ 6.00 
500 for $25.00 
1000 for $40.00 
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70 East 45th Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


(Payment must accompany orders for $1.00 or less) 
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Pope Pius XII on 
THE 


WORLD COMMUNITY 


Pope Pius speaks of the anxiety of nations: 


“It is not by chance that congresses are multiplying 
for the study of international questions, be they 
scientific, economic or political. The clear fact that 
relations between individuals of various nations and 
between the nations themselves are growing in multi- 
plicity and intensity makes more urgent a right 
ordering of international relations. both private and 
public.” 


Edward A. Conway, S.J., comments on a world 
moving toward a community of nations: 


“The implication of those parts of the Holy Father’s 
address I have discussed seems to be that what he 
called the law of development toward unity immanent 
in human nature, aroused and incited by scientific 
developments, has already ‘partially realized’ the 
community of peoples in the form of the United 
Nations.” 


Gustave Weigel, S.J., spells out religion's 
status in the community of nations: 


“. . . he [the Pope] speaks of a tolerant world- 
wide society formed by individual sovereign states, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, which will govern in their 
own communities in accord with the principles ob- 
taining in the total world federation.” 


a 
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Please send me ...... copies of Pope Piu: XII 
on THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 





CJ Bill me later Single copy 25¢ 
Discounts 

10 to 49 copies 10% 

50 to 99 copies 20%, 


100 or more copies 
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A Catholic Book Service 
Thorough search service for out-of- 
print books. Any subject or language. 
All current and new books supplied. 
Books, documents, MSS, translated. 
Wide range of languages. 
Cc. F. PETELLE 


Box 289 Maywood, Illinois 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394, M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, the picture 
of Mary from Mary herself. 6 by 9 inches. 
5 copies $1.00. Holy picture size: $1.25 
per 100. “Madonna of the Americas”, a 
pamphlet discussing same: $.10. Liturgi- 
cal Press, Box 6, Collegeville, Minn. 





REAL ESTATE: Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut. Experienced reputable agency estab- 
lished over 25 years. J. C. Driscoll, Route 
53, Redding, Connecticut. Telephone: 
Georgetown 5444. 





USED CATHOLIC BOOKS. Larece stocks 
held. Inquiries and specific WANTS wel- 
comed for immediate supply or search. 
Duckett, Catholic Booksellers, 140 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 











CORRESPONDENCE 





Unemployment benefits 

Eprtor: Somewhere in the process of 
editing and printing, two errors crept 
into the text of my article “Unemploy- 
ment benefits: 1954 picture” (AM. 
7/10). 

On page 376, you make me say: 
“The President requested Congress to 
raise the maximum amount of bene- 
fits.” If that had been so, we should 
still be hearing the roar of the States’ 
protests. I said that the President re- 
quested the States to do so. 

On page 377, that early “influential 
voice” is said to have belonged to 
“Wisconsin employers.” It should be 
“Wisconsinites”—that is, the same so- 
cial scientists, labor leaders and poli- 
ticians who pushed through the first 
unemployment-compensation law in 
Wisconsin. 

I might add a remark. In your edi- 
torial comment on the article (p. 370) 
you point up the fact that “not a single 
State has yet voted the improvements 
which Mr. Eisenhower recommended 
last February.” But one must recall 
that most of the States (36 of them) 
will not have a chance to act until 
1955. And also that neither has the 
Federal Congress: acted on the part 
of the President’s recommendation 
that fell to its share. Both points are 
pertinent to the Federal-State contro- 
versy. 

(Rev.) JosepH M. Becxer, S.]. 

Institute of Social Order 

St. Louis University 


(Since Fr. Becker wrote, both House 
and Senate substantially approved 
the Administration’s recommended 
changes in unemployment compensa- 
tion. At the time of this writing, the 
bills are in Senate-House conference. 
With respect to action by the States, 
19 State legislatures met since the 
President recommended that benefits 
be raised and paid for a longer time. 
Not a single legislature acted to carry 
out the President's proposals. Does 
this dismal record offer much hope 
that the State legislatures which meet 
next year will be any more cooper- 
ative? Ep.) 


Epriror: May I express my apprecia- 
tion of Fr. Becker’s article on unem- 
ployment benefits? 

The article is noteworthy both for 
the clarity with which Fr. Becker 
traces the origin and internal con- 
cepts of unemployment insurance in 
this country as well as for his analysis 
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of the current Federal proposals fy 
strengthening the unemployment pr. 
grams of the States. 
R. T. MALONE 
Director, Division 
of Employment Security 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Bouquets 

Epitor: Fr. Hartnett’s July 3 article 
“Ten touchstones of true patriotism’ 
is the finest expression of the tne 
meaning of patriotism that I have eve 
read. I was especially impressed by 
the positive approach, which showed 
how a person could help his county. 
men and his nation. This stands out 
in sharp contrast to the attitude of 
those who are continually and vocifer. 
ously shouting about the alleged o 
real errors of their fellow-man, thei 
government or other governments- 
and never doing anything construc. 
tive about the problems. 

RAYMOND J. Perry 
Mystic, Conn. 


Epitor: Mr. Peterson’s article (Am. 
6/26) about Nameless Friends was 
highly interesting and an_ inspiration 
to me. My smile will now greet the 
many persons I have been frequently 
meeting during an eighteen years resi- 
dence in one New York apartment. 
Deafness has made me an introvert. 
To save myself embarrassment and 
hurt feelings I have tried to escape 
social amenities. Mr. Peterson’s way 
spreads needed friendliness, and if 
generally adopted may be a small be- 
ginning to the world peace desired by 
all men. (Mrs.) Mary Dorsey 
New York, N. Y. 


Epiror: I am writing to express my 
deepest gratitude for the help you 
have given us in publicizing the fight 
against mental illness (“Mental-health 
problem in America,” Am. 5/1). 
Magazines have traditionally played 
a strategic role in acquainting the 
public with serious health problems 
and rallying the public to combat 
these problems, This year the mag- 
azines did an outstanding job in fu- 
thering the cause of mental health. 
The Mental Health Fund is it- 
debted to you for your magazines 
editorial contribution to this cause. 
W. F. Hausey 
Fleet Admiral, U.S.N. (Rei.) 
National Campaign Chairman, 
1954 Mental Health Fund 
New York, N. Y. 
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